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TO OUR READERS. 


A REQUEST 


FROM THE BRITISH MINISTRY FOR INFORMATION RELATING TO THE CRIMINAL 


LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


A REQUEST has been made to the Hon. Anspotr LAWRENCE, 
the American Minister, in London, for facts in relation to the 
Criminal Laws of the United States. Mr. LAwrencer forwarded 
the request to Witti1aAm B. Catnoun, the late Secretary of the 
State of Massachusetts ; and, as we had many facilities for answer- 
ing many of the questions, they have been placed in our hands, 
and are as follows: — 


I. In how many of the States does capital punishment exist by law’ 
and to what crimes is it attached? 

II. Has capital punishment always formed a part of the criminal code 
of such States’ If not, when was it introduced! 

III. The number of persons in each of such States who have been exe- 
cuted during each of the three last years, and for what crimes? 

iV. The number of capital sentences which have been commuted during 
the same period, and the nature and duration of the commuted sentence? 

V. The manner in which capital sentences are carried into effect; the 
time allowed between sentence and execution; the treatment of the crimi- 
nal during this interval, as to intercourse with friends, &c.? Whether the 
execution is public, or in whose presence it is carried into effect, and under 
what regulations ! 

VI. In which of the States does capital punishment not rth law? 
Has it ever existed in such States? and, if s0, when was it abolished? 

VII. What in such States are the punishments for those crimes for 
which capital punishment is elsewhere inflicted, especially murder? 

VIII. What is the comparative effect, so far as it can be ascertained, of 
these respective punishments on the highest class of offences? 


IX. In the States in which there is no capital punishment, are the 
Sagem ery for the higher class of crimes elsewhere capitally punished, 
ully carried out ; or are commutations frequent? 


To facilitate the replies to these questions from the British 
Ministry, prison-keepers, judges, statesmen, clergymen, and others 
are respectfully invited, without reference to sect or party, to for- 
ward replies, reports, &c. ( post-paid) to this office, and they will 
be transmitted to London. CHARLES SPEAR. 
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THE DURATION OF PUNISHMENT. 










BY EDMUND QUINCY. 


Onr of the most important elements of an improved sys- 
tem of prison-discipline will be the regulation of the duration 
of restraint. The present plan is most manifestly unequal 
and unjust. The statute prescribes the maximum and mini- 
mum of the time of confinement, and the apportionment of 
each particular oflender’s proportion of punishment is 
necessarily left within the discretion of the judge. It de- 
pends upon the judgment of a very respectable gentleman, 
doubtless, but still of a fallible man, whether the civil, if not 
the natural, life of the unhappy culprit shall be the longer 
or the shorter, by years from one to ten or twenty. There 
is no reason for supposing wilful partiality or prejudice, — 
for such we do not believe to exist, — in order to understand 
how great hardship may, and must, result from this method 
of meting out retributive justice. A difference of tempera- 
ment, a varying state of the nervous system, the chances of 
education or of constitution, may make all the difference in 
the world in the fate of the unfortunate prisoner, when he 
stands at the bar in trembling expectation of his doom. 
Theodore Hook, in one of his novels, gives an account of 
a scene at the Old Bailey, in London, many years ago. 
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Though the character is fictitious, it is well understood to 
veil but slightly the adventures of the author himself. And 
he assures his readers that what he tells is no fiction, 
although we cannot but believe, that, if it were ‘truth 
severe, it was ‘by fairy fiction dressed.’ The trials are 
over, and the recorder (the criminal judge of the city of 
London) is sitting after dinner with the aldermen, who were 
his assessors, the sheriffs, ordinary, and other dignitaries, and 
is making a memorandum of the sentences to be passed 
upon the malefactors who have just been convicted. He is 
in a very ill humor, because the wine is what is technically 
called ‘corked ;’ and he deals out transportation by the seven 
and the ten years to the filchers of pocket-handkerchiefs 
and of loaves of bread, in the most unsparing manner. Pre- 
sently, the butler brings him a better bottle. ‘Oh!’ says he, 
‘this is something like wine!’ And, smoothing his wrinkled 
front, he gives expression to his better humor by assigning 
short terms and nominal punishments to the perpetrators of 
the most aggravated offences. 

The story is told with humor worthy of Le Sage, and 
unquestionably had its foundation in fact. While Hook 
allows that a much better state of things exists now, and 
that such scenes could not happen again, still he maintains 
the substantial correctness of his description. Now, we do 
not imagine that there ever existed any thing analogous to 
this dispensation of justice, in any of the civilized portions 
of this country, although we have our traditions of drunken 
judges, even here. But still the best of judges are men, 
subject to inequalities of temper and variations in health, 
which aflect the images of objects on the retina of the 
mind’s eye. And, under the most favorable circumstances, 
it is impossible for the wisest of judges to allot the just 
measure of suffering to be measured out to each case of 
crime. He can but infer the actual guilt of the criminal, 
from the evidence in the case, as produced at the trial. It 
is from these premises he must needs draw the conclusion 
which may affect the whole after-existence of a fellow- 
creature. The character of an offence, and its legal aggra- 
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vations, by no means decides the moral turpitude of the 
party committing it. 

This, we mean, under the existing system of measuring 
out so much suffering for so much crime. The actual cri- 
minality of the man in the dock is a thing which the appa- 
ratus of criminal courts was not contrived to ascertain. 
The system of English criminal trials aims at the single 
point of the ascertaining of the fact alleged. The light of 
the bench and the bar is directed to this point with focal 
intensity. ‘The prisoner is warned not to commit himself, 
and the business of justice is to disentangle the truth of the 
matter in dispute from the tangled skeins of conflicting tes- 
timonies. Did A. B. kill C. D.? and did he mean to do it? 
is the great question. The moment of the killing, and the 
circumstances immediately preceding and following it, are 
what the judge and jury have to do with. Upon this the 
whole illumination of the law and its sages is poured. The 
morbid characteristics, unless amounting to legal insanity 
at the time of the act, are not considered and traced. The 
long passage of history, of which it was but the winding- 
up, cannot be examined. The texture of the mind, the 
physiological structure, the circumstances of birth and edu- 
cation, the surroundings of maturity, do not enter at all 
into the account. And yet it is obvious to every philoso- 
phical observer, that these are what go to make up the 
actual character of the deed, and of him that did it. 

The Continental system of criminal investigation is the 
very opposite of the one we have derived from the English 
common law. ‘Though not without great defects, con- 
sidered as a method to ascertain facts as a basis for punish- 
ment, it furnishes a model which may be imitated, with 
improvements, in a system that should have for its aim the 
good of the offender, and his restoration to usefulness and 
virtue. Instead of the prisoner being warned against con- 
fession, he is invited and urged to make it. Instead of the 
inquiry being directed solely to the single fact in question, 
and the circumstances immediately relating to it, it is ex- 


tended to the whole of the prisoner’s past life, as far as it can 
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illustrate the character of his mind, and account for the phe- 
nomena of the crime. Every circumstance calculated to 
throw light on these points is weighed and considered. 
Instead of the trial being compressed within the limits of a 
few hours, the investigation often extends over months, and 
sometimes over years. ‘The Continental consideration for 
persons accused of crimes, not political, is much greater 
than the English and American, in spite of all the boasted 
perfection of our system. 

Now, there is obviously great hardship in such protracted 
investigations, when their object is to obtain a knowledge 
of facts sufficient to justify punishment. Such an extended 
process is no small punishment in itself. But when it is 
used, scientifically and philosophically, to ascertain the 
actual degree of the moral turpitude of the offender, after 
the commission of the act has been satisfactorily traced 
home to him, with a view to determining when it will be 
safe to restore him to himself and to society, the hardship 
vanishes, and it becomes an unqualified blessing. This 
should be the business of the men of enlarged humanity 
and scientific culture, to whom alone the charge of this 
unfortunate class should be entrusted. ‘The duties of the 
officials of the court of justice should be confined to the de- 
termination of the facts which may justify restraint. Only, 
instead of the accused being encouraged to conceal the 
truth, if he be guilty, he should be encouraged to make 
the fullest disclosures respecting it. The facts being esta- 
blished, as far as human wisdom and ingenuity can discover 
them, the offender should be placed in the institution pro- 
vided for his reception, there to remain, until he is discharged 
as cured, or as so probably modified in character, that he 
may be restored to society, with a fair chance of good be- 
havior. 

Here, again, the analogy between a penitentiary, on a 
proper principle, and a hospital, comes in to illustrate the case 
in hand. The patient consigned to a hospital, whether for 
the insane or for the sick, is not sentenced by the authority 
which decides he is a fit subject for its treatment, to remain 
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there for a certain specified number of days or months, 
according to what seems to them the symptoms of his dis- 
ease. He is placed there to await the moment of his cure. 
Be it longer or shorter, the period required for his restora- 
tion to perfect health, or to such a partial enjoyment of it 
as will make it prudent to discharge him, is the proper 
limit of his confinement. And this is to be judged of by 
the experts, whose business it is to watch over and examine 
into his case. And so it should be with the subject of a 
true prison-discipline. The duration of his duresse should 
not be according to the legal measure of his crime, but to 
the moral measure of his guilt. The same act will often 
require very different degrees of restraint in different indivi- 
duals. What may be an aggravated crime in one man 
may be only a venial transgression in another. But these 
are niceties of moral discrimination, which cannot come 
within the province of a court of justice. They must be 
left, if we would have impartial justice administered, to 
persons of the character we have indicated to examine and 
decide. When the good of the prisoner and not that of the 
Commonwealth, his cure and not his punishment, is the ac- 
knowledged end of the discipline applied, we believe this 
system will be adopted as the only feasible one. The 
courts will decide who is a proper subject for cure. They 
to whom the curative processes are committed will decide 
when they have done their work. 





MonamMMED’s PreacutnG.— His definition of charity embraced 
the wide circle of kindness. ‘ Every good act,’ he would say, ‘is 
charity. Your smiling in your brother’s face is charity; an 
exhortation of your fellow-man to virtuous deeds is equal to alms- 
giving; your putting a wanderer in the right road is charity; 
your assisting the blind is charity ; your giving water to the thirsty 
is charity. A man’s true wealth hereafter is the good he does in 
this world to his fellow-men. When he dies, people will say, 
‘ What property has he left behind him?’ But the angels who 
examine him in the grave will ask, ‘ What good deeds hast thou 
sent before thee ?’— Irving's Life of Mohammed. 
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NOTES BY THE WAY. 
No. IV. 


LONDON. -—— SUNDAY.-—— THE EXHIBITION, 


July 9.— Arrived in London. It is now just two weeks 
since I left Boston. ‘Two days were spent in Liverpool, 
where I met with the Rev. Mr. Bishop, a minister to the 
poor, who treated me very kindly; and with him I visited 
the Zoological Gardens, where a great temperance celebra- 
tion was going on. An immense procession passed through 
the city, and I learned that the cause of temperance was 
making very good progress. I was urged to stay in Liver- 
pool, to attend a committee-meeting of the Peace Society ; 
but I felt that I must press on to London. A very deep 
interest was felt in the movement, on the part of the two 
countries, in reference to the inquiries by Sir George Grey, 
the Home Secretary of the British Government. Of Liver- 
pool I cannot say much at present; but I hope to visit 
there again. Having procured lodgings in a convenient 
place, I shall now be able to write more freely. In my let- 
ters, I shall not, for the present, aim at any very special 
classification of facts. 

Polytechnic Institution. —I1 visited this place with much 
interest. There was a great variety of inventions. Among 
the most interesting objects was a diving-bell, so arranged 
that the actual experiment was tried in the hall. There 
was a well of water sufficiently deep, so that the diving- 
bell went below the surface some three feet, with four 
persons within. The experiment was a grand illustration 
of that wonderful instrument. There were some fine illus- 
trations also of astronomy, especially of eclipses. 

Sunday.— 1 attended meeting to-day at Exeter Hall, in 
the morning. It is capable of holding seven thousand per- 
sons. It was thronged with strangers from every part of 
the world. The sermon was well delivered by the Rev. Mr. 
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Smith. On the platform I saw on the right of the speaker 
a member of parliament who had given £10,000 ($50,000) 
for the support of the meetings! On the left of the speaker 
was a colored man by the name of Henson. Rev. Mr. Gar- 
nett, from ‘Troy, N.Y., a colored man, a clergyman, said, 
‘Do you think that would be allowed in the Broadway 
Tabernacle at New York?’ ‘There is no prejudice here 
against the negro. Every church, every place of amuse- 
ment, and every conveyance, is opened to him without the 
least reserve. The most elegant and refined ladies sit with 
the colored man at the table, or by his side, on any occasion. 
An Englishman does not comprehend American prejudice. 

The Exhibition.— 1 spent a few hours at the Exhibition ; 
but I became so exceedingly fatigued, that I was obliged to 
leave, and return to my lodgings. It has been said by 
nearly every one, that no pen can adequately describe the 
Crystal Palace. I must confess that I never felt so bewil- 
dered with objects. The mind becomes lost at once, and 
then you need to spend days there to obtain any thing like 
a true idea of the wonderful results of art and science. Let 
the reader imagine a building 1,850 feet long and 456 feet 
wide and 64 feet high. Then let him remember that 
76,000 people from nearly every nation on earth are moving 
in every direction, and sometimes in the midst of the whole 
may be found the royal family. Then this vast edifice 
is crowded in every part with the skill and industry of all 
nations. ‘The morning I was there, the queen and her con- 
sort were present. There was a great rush to see her; but 
few enjoyed the opportunity, as she passed rapidly out to 
her carriage. ‘To give some idea of the crowd, the follow- 
ing statement for one day may be relied on:— From ten 
to twelve o’clock, 43,799 visitors had arrived, being at the 
rate of six persons every second, or 365 per minute. Up to 
one o’clock the number had increased to 58,492, being equal 
to 20,000 an hour. The total number admitted from ten to 
seven was 74,122. For four days each week, the price is 
1s. (25 cents). The other days, Friday, the price is 2s. 6d. 
(62 cents). The last day, Saturday, it is a crown ($1.25). 
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The whole amount taken during the day just mentioned 
was for — 


Season tickets .... £717 O 
Aiea « «ie « + CS 8 





Total . . . . . £38509 18 0 


On the whole, the exhibition will turn out to be a very 
profitable concern. ‘The great question is now what to do 
with the building. It is a fine edifice, built entirely of iron 
and glass, beautifully arranged, with three fountains playing 
in different parts. Of the articles, I must speak in another 
number. I was very much pleased with the statuary: 
some of the designs were very fine, indeed. One piece in 
particular reminded me of a story which nearly every per- 
son has read in his young days; which was the Children 
in the Wood. ‘The artist represented the two babes, in an 
exhausted state, lying side by side, embracing each other. 
Then the little robin is just bringing leaves from the forest, 
to cover them over. The work was exquisitely done, and 
it attracted general admiration. But, in this department, 
there was nothing that exceeded the Greek Slave, by 
Powers. I have seen many fine pieces of statuary; but 
there is scarcely any work of art that exceeds this in 
beauty. It has been said that such is the meagre appear- 
ance of the department of the United States, that this is all 
that saves us. But more about the United States here- 
after. 


No. V. 
PEACE CONGRESS. 


This great gathering of every nation lasted for three 
days, from July 22 to 24. It was held in Exeter Hall. 
This immense hall was crowded. A large number of 
delegates were present, whose names I hope to announce 
hereafter. In estimating the influence of such an assem- 
blage for an object so important as that of promoting 
universal peace, I must take time. I believe, however 
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there is but one opinion here, which is, that it will tend 
to promote harmony among men. It cannot be other- 
wise. ‘There is, however, something more wanting than 
immense gatherings. ‘There needs to be a work done by 
the pulpit and by the press, and still more by the influence 
of individuals. The resolutions were spoken to with very 
great eflect, and listened to with the deepest interest by an 
audience of four thousand persons. At present, however, 
my readers must be content with the resolutions; and, in 
my next, they may expect a long account of this meeting. 
They were read in French as well as English, and several 
speakers addressed the meeting in French. 


PROGRAMME OF RESOLUTIONS. 


The Congress of the Friends of Universal Peace, assembled 
in London, July 22, 23, and 24, 1851, considering that recourse 
to arms for the settlement of international disputes is a custom 
condemned alike by religion, morality, reason, and humanity, and 
believing that it is useful and necessary frequently to direct the 
attention both of governments and peoples to the evils of the war- 
system, and the desirableness and practicability of maintaining 
permanent international peace, resolves : — 

1. That it is the special and solemn duty of all ministers of 
religion, instructors of youth, and conductors of the public press, 
to employ their great influence in the diffusion of pacific princi- 
ples and sentiments, and in eradicating from the minds of men 
those hereditary animosities, and political and commercial jealou- 
sies, which have been so often the cause of disastrous wars. 

2. That, as an appeal to the sword can settle no question on 
any principle of equity and right, it is the duty of governments 
to refer to the decision of competent and impartial arbitrators such 
differences arising between them as cannot be otherwise amicably 
adjusted. 

3. That, the standing armaments, with which the governments 
of Europe menace each other, amid professions of mutual friend- 
ship and confidence, being a prolific source of social immorality, 
financial embarrassment, and national suffering, while they excite 
constant disquietude and irritation among the nations, this Con- 
gress would earnestly urge upon the governments the imperative 
necessity of entering upon a system of international disarmament. 

4. This Congress, regarding the system of negotiating loans for 
the prosecution of war, or the maintenance of warlike armaments, 
as immoral in principle and disastrous in operation, renews its 
emphatic condemnation of all such loans. 
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This Congress, believing that the intervention, by threatened 
or actual violence, of one country in the internal politics of 
another, is a frequent cause of bitter and desolating wars, main- 
tains that the right of every state to regulate its own affairs 
should be held absolute and inviolate. 

6. This Congress recommends all the friends of peace to pre- 
pare public opinion, in their respective countries, with a view to 
the formation of an authoritative code of international law. 

7. This Congress expresses its strong abhorrence of the system 
of aggression and violence practised by civilized nations upon ab- 
original and uncivilized tribes, as ieading to incessant and exter- 
minating wars, eminently unfavorable to the true progress of 
religion, civilization, and commerce. 

This Congress, convinced that whatever brings the nations of 
the earth together in intimate and friendly intercourse must tend 
to the establishment of peace, by removing misapprehensions and 
prejudices, and inspiring mutual respect, hails, with unqualified 
satisfaction, the Exhibition of the Industry of all Nations, as emi- 
nently calculated to promote that end. 
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RESOLUTIONS. 


Le Congres des amis de la Paix universelle, réunis a Londres, 
les 22, 23 et 24 Juillet, 1851: — 

Considerant que le recours aux armes comme moyen deter- 
miner les differends qui s’elévent entre les Etats, est un usage que 
condamnent également la religion, la raison, la justice, et !huma- 
nité ; qu il convient de fixer l’attention des gouvernements et des 
peuples sur les maux qu’entraine la guerre, sur les dépenses qu’ 
occasionnent les armements militaires, et sur la nécessité et la 
possibilite d’entretenir la paix entre toutes les nations, pro- 
clame : — 

1. Il est du devoir de tous les ministres des cultes, des institu- 
teurs de la jeunesse, des écrivains et des publicistes, d’employer 
leur influence 4 propager des principes de paix, et a déraciner du 
cceur des hommes, les haines héréditaires, les jalousies politiques 
et commerciales, qui ont été la source de tant de guerres désas- 
treuses. 

2. En cas de différend que l’on ne parviendrait pas a términer 
a l’amiable, il est du devoir des gouvernements de se soumettre a 
l’arbitrage de juges competents et impartiaux. 

3. Les armees permanentes, qui, au milieu de demonstrations 
de paix et d’amitié, placent les differents peuples en état continuel 
d’inquiétude et d’irritation, ont été la cause de guerres injustes, 
de souffrances des populations, d’embarras dans les finances des 
Etats: le Congrés insiste sur la nécessité d’entrer dans une voie 
de désarmement. 

4. Le Congrés réprouve les emprunts, dont l’objet est de servir 
a fair la guerre, ou a entretenir des armements militaires ruineux. 
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5. Le Congrés désapprouve toute intervention par la force des 
armes, ou par voie de menaces, que des gouvernements tenteraient 
d’opérer dans les affaires intérieures d’Etats étrangers, chaque 
peuple devant rester libre de régler ses propres affaires. 

6. Le Congrés recommande a tous les amis de la paix, de pré- 
parer l’opinion publique, dans leurs pays respectifs, afin de parve- 
nir au developpement et a l’amélioration du droit publique 
international. 


7. Le Congrés réprouve le systeme d’agressions et de violences 
employe par des peuples civilisés a l’egard de tribus 4 demi-sau- 
vages ; ces actes de violence €tant en méme temps contraires a la 
religion, a la civilisation, et aux intéréts du commerce. 

8. Le meilleur moyen d’assurer la paix etant d’augmenter et de 
faciliter les relations d’amitié entre les peuples, le Congrés ex- 
prime sa profonde sympathie pour la grande idée qui a donné 
naissance a l’Exposition universelle des Produits de l’Industrie. 


DELEGATES FROM AMERICA. 
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« Rev. J. W. Chickering . . . . . Portland, Maine. 
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Rev. A. Dresser . . . . « « «+ Oberlin. 
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Ossian Dodge .. =... « « Boston. 

Rev. D.C. Eddy ...... + Lowell. 

Rev. Dr. Elton. . . . . « « . Brown University. 
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Rev. A. A. Mimer. . . . + « « Boston. 

B.F. Palmer .. =.=. + © « « Philadelphia. 

Dr. Perreto . . . . «© «© « « « Philadelphia. 
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J. T. Quaiffe. . . . . . « « « Whitesborough. 
Isaac Sherman. .... . . . Buffalo. 

Rev. Charles Spear . . . . . . Boston. 

Rev. Zadok Thompson . . . . . Burlington. 

Rev. J. E. Tyler . . . . . «© . Wyndham, Conn. 
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C. H. De Wolfe ... . . =. . Old Town, Maine. 


The above is a very imperfect list; for there were a 
thousand delegates. 'The whole number would fill several 
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pages. This list contains all that would be interesting to 
the American reader. The assemblage was one of the 
largest I ever saw, and it was composed of persons from 
almost every nation on earth. It was an occasion to me of 
the deepest interest; and I anticipate so many grand results 
from such a movement, that I want time to give my views 
more clearly. The most eloquent speech that was de- 
livered was that of Elihu Burritt. The conclusion was, I 
think, the grandest specimen of eloquence that I ever heard 
from any speaker. The whole assembly was thrilled to the 
utmost, and you might see that immense assemblage 
wrought up to the very highest pitch of admiration. ‘The 
proceedings have been published in various London papers, 
and will hereafter be issued in a pamphlet-form. 

On the third evening of the convention, a soirée was held 
at the house of Joseph Sturge, where a large number of 
delegates were present. It was a brilliant occasion. I[ 
have no room to describe the number of distinguished 
strangers present. On the next evening, another soirée was 
held at Willis’s Rooms by the English delegates to their 
foreign visitors. It was a delightful occasion. I was ex- 
ceedingly pleased with the agreeable manner in which the 
whole thing was done. I noticed among those present 
Messrs. Cobden, M.P., George Thompson, M.P., Elihu Bur- 
ritt, C. Gilpin, Father Gavazzi, the Revs. Binney, Brock, 
and Burnett. Addresses were delivered by Leclerc and Hen- 
risen. Mr. Cobden entertained the audience by exhibiting 
a piece of the electric telegraph that is to be laid down 
between England and France. Music added much to the 
occasion. I should add that Dr. Dick, the author of 
the ‘ Christian Philosopher, was present. 

Time would fail to speak of my interviews with Lord 
Ashley, Sir George Grey, and others since. These must 
come hereafter. I can only say that Her Majesty’s Secre- 
tary has promised every aid that lies in his power. Every 
institution in the kingdom and every prison may now be 
visited. My reception was all I could have wished. 
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No. VI. 
AN EXECUTION. 


I send you the following acount, in my travels abroad, of 
an execution. It is horrible in its details; but my readers 
will be glad to know how these matters are conducted 


abroad. I make no comments. The account speaks for 
itself: — 


EXECUTION OF THE COUNT DE BOCARME, 


The execution of Count Hippolyte Visarte de Bocarmé, con- 
demned for poisoning the brother of his wife with essential oil of 
tobacco, took place at Mons, on Friday. It was not till the pre- 
vious day that either the condemned or the public of Mons was 
made aware of the time fixed for the event. About six in the 
morning, M. Godding, governor of the prison, repaired to the cell 
of the unhappy count, and informed him that his appeal to the 
Court of Cassation had been rejected. ‘The first effect of this in- 
telligence on the convict was a profound stupefaction. A moment 
afterwards he exclaimed, ‘Impossible!’ His face, ordinarily 
pale, became immediately suffused with blood, and his limbs 
trembled violently. Presently he began to speak of the possibili- 
ties of yet receiving a pardon. ‘The governor told him he had 
little to hope for from that extreme resource. He was then left in 
his cell, under the guardianship of the three keepers, who had 
never left him since his sentence. He shortly asked to see the 
procureur, who visited him in company with an officer of the court 
at eight o'clock. The procureur read to him the judgment of the 
Court of Cassation, and the rejection of his appeal, and told him 
the day and hour fixed for his execution. This terrible announce- 
ment was received with the most perfect tranquillity. ‘1 have but 
one more request to make,’ said the count; ‘ be kind enough to 
take care that the blade of the guillotine is well sharpened. I 
have read of executions where much suffering has followed the 
neglect of this precaution, and the thought of that makes me 
tremble.’ The procureur told him he would observe his request 
as the last wish of a dying man. The magistrate, on leaving, said, 
‘You have now no affairs to occupy you but those of your soul.’ 
‘That is the priest’s affair,’ was the count’s response. M. Abbe 
Andre, chaplain of the prison, and M. Descamps, dean of St. 
Wandru, were sent for; the latter brought with him the Arch- 
bishop of Cincinnati, distantly related to the Bocarmé family. The 
condemned was left alone with the archbishop ; but, notwithstand- 
ing the most urgent entreaties, he refused to confess. It was then 
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about noon, and the clergyman thought it better to leave him to 
his own reflections for a few hours before making another appeal 
to his conscience. At one o’clock he requested dinner. Soup au 
lait, a pullet, and some cauliflower, and a pound of cherries, were 
brought, all of which he ate readily. At a later hour he betrayed 
areal emotion. At intervals he wept, and at last consented to 
listen to the consolations of the priest. At four o'clock he con- 
fessed. A few minutes before, he had seen through the grating 
M. Mathys, the surgeon of the military hospital, who was passing 
by the prison. He called this gentleman in a supplicating voice, 
and appealed to him by his former kindness to come to him now 
that he so much needed his support. M. Mathys replied that the 
rules of the prison forbade the interview, but he would apply to 
the governor. He questioned him further through the grating 
respecting the sharpness of the knife, and begged him to see to it 
personally. The surgeon left, promising to come on the morrow. 
From this moment the condemned manifested no sign of emotion 
or fear. From time to time, however, he inquired respecting the 
hour, and wept like a child, and sat on the knee of one of his 
keepers, for whom he had conceived an affection. In the evening, 
without any preparation, and as if suddenly struck with the 
thought, he exclaimed, ‘1 will give each of you 100,000f. if you 
will let me escape.’ At ten o'clock the procureur again visited 
him in his cell. After their departure, he asked for some refresh- 
ment. One of the keepers offered him some gaufrettes and bis- 
cuits, with a glass of wine. ‘These he refused, saying that he felt 
unwell, and would prefer a capon and more cherries. From this 
moment until the hour when the executioner was to prepare him 
for the scaffold, he sat in his cell, talking to his confessor, and 
maintaining all the coolness and resignation of manner which 
characterized his demeanor at the trial. At midnight the erection 
of the scaffold began, and by six in the morning the sun’s rays 
were reflected from the polished blade of the engine of death. 
From a commendable feeling of the solemnity of the occasion, all 
the proprietors of cafés, hotels, and shops, closed their establish- 
ments ; and the blinds of private houses were likewise drawn down. 
An immense crowd assembled to witness the execution, and waited 
in profound silence in front of the prison. A little after six 
o’clock, the executioner entered the count’s cell, and the prepara- 
tions were completed without the least departure on the part of 
the condemned from the sang froid which he had hitherto main- 
tained. ‘Are you my executioner?’ said he. ‘ Yes, M. le Comte.’ 
‘Ah!’ This was his last word before ascending the scaffold. He 
was accompanied to the place of execution by the Archbishop of 
Cincinnati and the Dean of St. Wandru, and walked unsupported, 
with a firm step, and carrying his head erect. His face was pale, 
but calm. He wore the bosom of his shirt open, and had on 
black pantaloons, silk stockings of the same color, and new 
enamelled pumps. His hands were secured behind his back. 
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Having inhaled for a moment the scent of a bottle of toilette 
vinegar offered him by the Dean of St. Wandru, he embraced 
him and the archbishop, kissed the crucifix for the last time, 
walked steadily up the steps, and placed himself on the board, to 
which the assistants of the executioner were waiting to fasten him 
with straps. During this operation, which lasted five minutes, he 
turned his head several times, and looked at the crowd. Then to 
one of the men, who, being somewhat nervous, was hurried in his 
manner, he said, ‘ Not so fast, there is time enough;’ and an in- 
stant afterwards, ‘ Slacken this.thong; so much precaution is not 
needed.’ All preparation being completed, he regarded the knife 
for a moment with a look of mingled curiosity and astonishment, 
and then laid his head on the cushion. The executioner gave the 
signal; a dull, heavy sound was heard; and Hippolyte Bocarmé, 
having suffered the judgment of man, passed to the presence of 
his God. — Globe. 


No. VII. 
RAGGED SCHOOLS. 


On this subject I shall be able to gather a vast amount 
of information. I attended the opening of King Edward 
Ragged School, in Spitalfields. The occasion was one of 
deep interest. For the first time I met here Lord Ashley 
(now the Earl of Shaftesbury), who presided on the occa- 
sion. ‘The Duke of Grafton, several distinguished clergy- 
men, and the great banker, Samuel Gurney (brother of the 
lamented Mrs. Elizabeth Fry), were present. I found that 
the system was patronized by the nobility. To me this fact 
was peculiarly gratifying. Here we find some of the very 
wealthiest in the land standing by the side of the most 
wretched and depraved boys and girls in the metropolis. 
Several speeches were delivered; and, of course, I was ex- 
pected, as an American, to contribute something in my 
poor way. I spoke of my deep interest in the removal of 
juvenile delinquency, and of the plans adopted in America. 
Tea was provided for the company, and it was a very 
agreeable occasion. I soon formed some valuable acquaint- 


ances, and Lord Ashley made an appointment for an 
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interview. So far, I think, the Ragged Schools are doing 
good; though I hear objections to them from some who 
know more than I can know at present. Hereafter I shall 
be able to learn more about the workings of the sys- 
tem. 

I have spent two Sunday evenings with the Ragged 
School in Field Lane, which is the best in London. The 
manner of conducting the meeting was as follows: Prayer 
was offered; then singing; then explanations of the Scrip- 
tures. Sometimes addresses are given. When American 
clergymen visit the school, they are generally asked to say 
a word. But what renders the institution peculiar is the 
conclusion of the meeting. Instead of dismissing the scho- 
lars as usual, the teacher desires all to be perfectly quiet; 
and then he says, ‘ You that have got homes may go, and 
those who have none may remain!’ Out of a hundred 
scholars, perhaps thirty left, and then again all was quiet. 
Then they were told to go below; and, of course, I wished 
to know what was to be done there. I soon found that 
there were cribs provided for them, made of plain boards, 
with a single blanket. Here they were to sleep all in one 
room. Before retiring, a hymn was sung, and a short ex- 
hortation was made. The utmost kindness was shown. 
There was a large basket of bread, and I was told that they 
would each have six ounces in the morning. Here, places 
were provided for both sexes. In all my travels, I never 
saw such a wretched set of beings. One may judge, too, 
of their morals, when I state that, on entering the school, 
the first direction I had was to take care of my pocket. 
But, never having much in that department, I was not 
much alarmed. I was told that many of the scholars were 
professed thieves! But there certainly was a very strong 
desire apparently for instruction. I thought the school a 
great blessing, if it only kept the boys away from their 
haunts of vice for an hour. Several reports of the school 
were placed in my hands, and I hope to give clearer views 
of these singular institutions in some future number. 








































Old Father Jones. 


INTERVIEW WITH SIR GEORGE GREY. 


I can only say, at present, that, in reference to the 
inquiries of Sir George Grey, I have now had a very inte- 
resting interview with him, in which he expressed the 
deepest interest in the question of Capital Punishment and 
the whole subject of prison-discipline. A correspondence 
has commenced, which will undoubtedly accomplish very 
much for our cause. The friends in America will be glad 
to learn that the question is now deemed one of the very 
highest importance, and that there will be now a friendly in- 
tercourse between the two countries that will be of immense 
advantage. ‘The ‘ Prisoner’s Friend’ will be forwarded 
regularly to Sir George Grey; and I hope to make such an 
arrangement as will cause an interchange of works on pri- 
son-discipline between England and America. Of this, 
more hereafter. 


OLD FATHER JONES. 


Tue Lawrenceburg Press tells the following good one :— 


Two or three years ago, if our memory serves us rightly, 
old Father Jones was appointed chaplain of the State 
Prison, and a very proper appointment it was. At the 
time when the announcement of this fact was made, a 
member of the Methodist Church residing within the range 
of one of the circuits where he had preached for years, hav- 
ing some business to transact with one of his neighbors, got 
on his horse, and having to pass by the house of brother P. 
on his road, concluded to ‘pass a joke off.’ Now, brother 
P. had been all the days of his manhood a zealous, active, 
spirited member, prompt in his responses of ‘amen’ and 
such like, and always seemed peculiarly delighted with 
Father Jones’s preaching; for he would sit in the corner of 
the church, and co-operate with great satisfaction to himself 
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and that minister. Seeing this worthy brother standing 
before the door, the good-humored disciple rode up to the 
fence, and, after the usual salutation, accosted him thus : — 

‘Brother P., have you heard the news ?’ 

‘Why, what news, brother 8.? Any thing strange ?’ 

‘ Why, they say old Father Jones has been sent to the 
Penitentiary for one year!’ 

On hearing this, brother P., with unaffected astonish- 
ment, indulged himself in such remarks as, ‘ Why, you 
don’t say so? Is it possible? Is it really a fact?’ 

‘Why,’ says brother 8., ‘I guess there’s no mistake 
about it! I heard it from brother C., and he saw it in the 
papers, so I reckon it must be so!’ 

‘Well’ says brother P., setting himself down on the 
truth of the rumor, ‘ now, brother 8., I can't say that I ain’t 
surprised at this ; but, between you and me, I always thought 
old man Jones wasn’t the right kind of aman. The fact 
is, he’s better in the Penitentiary than out of it, and I told 
my wife that he’d go there some day.’ 

Having thus delivered himself of his opinion, and after a 
few similar comments, brother 8. left him without explana- 
tion, astonished and amused at the effect of his information. 

How brother P. felt when he learned the truth about it 
we never heard. This is a laughable anecdote, and illus- 
trates the fact that many people are disposed to kick any- 
body down a hill who has in their opinion got a start that 
way. 





A WITNEss, examined in one of the courts of Illinois, upon a 
trial concerning a horse-trade, was asked by the counsel for the 
defendant how the plaintiff generally rode. ‘ He generally rode 
a-straddle, sir.’ ‘How does he ride in company?’ ‘If he has a 
good horse, he always keeps up.” ‘How does he ride when 
he is alone?’ ‘ Really, sir, I cannot say ; for J never was in com- 
pany with him when he rode alone.’ ‘ You may stand aside, sir.’ 
— Chicago Advertiser. 

















































THE LOST ONE. 


I Loox upon thy face ; but, while 
It seems so bright and fair, 

I ask me if that sunny smile 
Is wont to linger there ; 

I ask me if thy bosom’s heave 

Hides not a heart that’s doomed to grieve, 
To wither and despair ; 

I ask, if peace or joy can be 

With being desolate as thee. 


I knew thee not, thou fallen flower, 
While Virtue marked thy growth ; 

I knew thee not in thy sweet hour 
Of purity and truth ; 

I knew thee not till treachery’s ways 

Had dimmed the brightness of thy days, 
The sunshine of thy youth. 

Then, then, I met thee in thy shame, 

Without a friend, without a name. 


An outcast from thy happy home, 
A fallen, blighted thing ; 
Thy journey downwards to the tomb 
A rayless wandering. 
Still cheered by hope, thy bosom heaves, 
And, like the roses’ scattered leaves, 
Some sweets still round thee cling, 
And dimly through thy ruins shine 
As ivy on the prostrate pine. 


There’s beauty still upon thy brow ; 
There’s kindness in thy heart ; 

That smile has sweetness even now, 
All fallen as thou art. 

To-morrow’s tears too soon will chase 

Each gleam of beauty from thy face, 
And thou wilt then depart. 

As bends the lily to the blast, 

Unknown, unwept, thou’lt sink at last. 
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God cheer thee on that awful day, 

For none will watch thy bed ; 
None sigh to see thee pass away, 

Nor grieve for thee when dead ; 
None seek the lonely, silent spot, 
Where, all forsaken and forgot, 

Reclines thy lovely head. 

The turf, alas! will soon be green, 
And few will know that thou hast been. 





PUBLIC AND PRIVATE EXECUTIONS IN BOSTON. 


Since the year 1817, there have been executed in this 
city twenty-seven persons, of whom ten were under the 
laws of Massachusetts, and seventeen under the laws of the 
United States; the latter for murder and piracy at sea. One 
man, condemned to be hung for a murder at sea, escaped 
by committing suicide in jail on the night previous to the 
time fixed for his execution. During the first half of this 
period, seventeen of these executions occurred, leaving only 
ten from 1831 to the present time. Since 1836, a period 
of fifteen years, only two executions have occurred, viz. 
Washington Goode (colored) in 1849, and Dr. Webster 
in 1850. 

Twenty-two of these executions have been public, and 
only five private. The place of execution, up to 1836, was 
on the neck at the South End, in the vicinity of the South 
Burial Ground. The public executions in those days were 
conducted in this manner: The prisoner was taken from 
jail in a wagon, with his coffin behind, to the place ap- 
pointed, followed by crowds of men, women, and children. 

The first person hung in the period above named was 
Henry Phillips, on the 13th of March, 1817. There were 
some peculiar circumstances about this case which show 
the fearful results of unguarded passion. Phillips, who was, 
we believe, a mariner, put up at the Green Dragon Tavern. 
One evening he was engaged in reading, when a friend in 
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joke blew out the candle: this was repeated a second time, 
and Phillips, enraged, told him not to do it again; a third 
time he blew out the light, when Phillips seized a weapon, 
and struck him a severe blow on the head. He ran out into 
the street, and fell. Phillips, already repenting of his rash 
act of passion, went out into the street, picked up his friend, 
carried him in, and went himself after a physician. It was 
while bending over the lifeless body that the officers came 
in and arrested him. Efforts were made to obtain a com- 
mutation; but the law was allowed to take its course. Phil- 
lips was penitent on the scaffold, and sung a hymn just 
before execution. In the words of a spectator, the whole 
great mass were dissolved in tears at the prisoner’s un- 
timely end. 

Far different was the next execution, February 18, 1819, 
when four Norwegian pirates, named Niles Peterson, John 
Williams, Francis Frederick, and John P. Pray, expiated by 
death the crime of killing the captain, other officers, and 
crew of an American vessel in which they sailed. They 
were hung by the United States authorities. 

The next execution was on the 25th of May, 1820. It 
was that of Michael Powers, who killed Thomas Kennedy 
under the following circumstances: Kennedy, who was a 
servant in a wealthy family of the city, entrusted part of his 
earnings to Powers. He was in the habit of visiting Pow- 
ers’s house on Sabbath evenings; and it is supposed, that, to 
get rid of paying the debt, he killed Kennedy by a blow 
from behind with an axe. When Kennedy was found to be 
missing, his habit of visiting Powers was remembered ; the 
housekeeper told conflicting stories relative to Kennedy’s 
having been there. Powers fled, and was captured in Phila- 
delphia by Constable Reed. The body of Kennedy was 
found buried in the cellar of the house of Powers, a pile of 
uncut wood being placed on the ground above his body. 

The next execution was on the 15th of June, 1820, of 
three persons, named William Holmes, Thomas Warrington, 
and Edward Connolly, for murder or piracy at sea. They 
were hung by the United States authorities. 
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Another hanging did not take place until March 7, 1822, 
when Samuel Clesby and Gilbert Clore were executed for 
highway robbery. They knocked a man down with an 
iron bar, and robbed him, near what was then known as 
Dr. Parkman’s Market-house, at the foot of Cambridge- 
street. ‘The robbers went into a store close by, and openly 
divided their plunder. 

On the 25th of April, 1822,—in less than a month,— 
Samuel Green was hung for killing a negro in the State pri- 
son, who ‘peached’ of Green’s intention to attempt an 
escape. A lunatic named ‘Trask assisted in the murder, 
and was sent to an insane hospital, from which he escaped, 
was recaptured and put into Leverett-street Jail, in a cell 
with two debtors, both of whom he killed in the night in a 
most horrible manner. 

A period of two and a half years elapsed, when Perez 
Anthony was hung by the United States for murder at sea. 

On the 3d of March, 1826, Daniel Halloran was hung for 
the murder of a watchman in State-street. 

John D. White and Sylvester Colson were condemned to 
be executed on the Ist of February, 1827, for killing Capt. 
Eldridge at sea. White was a native of Novia Scotia, and 
declared, with terrible imprecations, that no Yankee should 
hang him. He succeeded in committing suicide in jail on 
the night preceding the day assigned for his execution. Col- 
ton, who was a native of Maine, was hung, by the United 
States authorities, the next day. 

On the 31st of July, 1831, Joseph Godett and Thomas 
Colinett were executed by the United States authorities for 
killing Captain Woodbury, of Beverly, at sea. After the 
execution, the bodies were placed in the jail-yard, and expe- 
rimented on with the galvanic battery by Dr. John White 
Webster. The place where the experiments took place, 
was the exact spot where Dr. Webster was hung, nineteen 
years afterwards. 

On the 11th of June, 1835, the five pirates, Pedro Gibet, 
Manuel Boyza, Manuel Castello, Angel Garcia, and Juan 
Montenargo, were hung by the United States authorities, 
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for piracy in boarding, plundering, and setting on fire, the 
brig Mexican, of Salem. Francisco Ruiz, condemned with 
them, but respited on the ground of insanity, was hung 
the following September. De Soto, also convicted at the 
same time, was pardoned by General Jackson. 

The next execution was on the 16th of March, 1836, of 
Stephen Russell and Simeon L. Crockett, for setting fire to 
a house filled with Irish families, on the South Cove. As 
there had been many cases of incendiarism about that time, 
it was thought necessary to make an example. Previous 
to the execution, placards threatening to burn the city, if 
they were hung, were posted about the streets; but the Exe- 
cutive remained firm. 

After this, a period of thirteen years elapsed without an 
execution in this county. On the 25th of May, 1849, 
Washington Goode (colored) was hung for the murder of 
Harding, whom he killed in a fit of jealousy. 

The last execution on the list is that of John White Web- 
ster, the particulars of which our readers are familiar with. 

Deducting those executed by the United States for crimes 
committed at sea, and mostly by foreigners, we have in the 
first half of the period,—January, 1817, to 1831,—six exe- 
cutions only; and for the last half, four only ; showing that, 
with the great increase of population, there has not been an 
increase of capital crimes; for, if we add the cases of Peter 
York and Dutee, whose sentence of death was commuted, 
still we have an equal number for both periods. 

When we consider the vast accessions to our population 
from the shores of Europe, many of the emigrants being 
lawless and desperate men, it can well be said that capital 
crimes are of rare occurrence among us.— Boston Traveller. 


LEISURE is a very pleasant garment to look at; but it is a very 
bad one to wear. 


No sooner is a law made, than an evasion of it is found out. 
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THE PRISONS OF PARIS AND THEIR TENANTS. 
No. I. 


Ir is long since it was possible to connect any romantic 
sentiment with the prisons of this country. They are essen- 
tially prosaic edifices; and it is well that they are so; for 
prisons cease to be poetical when they cease to be the 
habitations of the innocent, or the deadly instruments of 
irresponsible power. A. prison now is simply a large house, 
well lighted and warmed, with stone stairs and floors, where 
every inmate has a wholesome and sufficient diet, and 
needs nothing but liberty to be tolerably comfortable. A 
prison in former times was a horrid fortress, with sombre 
passages, damp, dark dungeons, and scanty and unwhole- 
some fare; whilst the walls echoed with the cries of the 
tortured, the rattling of chains, and moans of the wretched. 
Like ours, the prisons of Paris have undergone great ame- 
liorations ; and the oubliettes, the iron cages, the souterrains 
of the Grand Chatelet, and the starvings and torturings, are 
all tales of other times. The last person put to the rack 
was Damiens, who attempted the life of Louis XV. in 
1759; and to Louis XVI. is due the honor of abolishing 
this cruel and fallacious mode of extorting confession. To 
this unfortunate monarch, too, the prisoners of Conciergerie 
owed a great improvement in their condition, both as 
regarded their diet and habitation. Little did he dream 
that the masons and carpenters he employed in construct- 


ing those cells were preparing a chamber for the queen of 
France! 


THE CONCIERGERIE. 


In spite of these ameliorations, however, the Conciergerie 
retains much of its originally dismal aspect. It was the 
first prison in the ancient city of Paris, then called Lutetia, 
and was rather hollowed out of the earth than erected on 
its surface. ‘There it has stood through all the civil wars, 
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the despotisms, the tyrannies, the jealousies, the revolutions, 
gaping for the victims of each party alternately flung into 
its relentless maw! What groans, what cries, what curses, 
what threats, have these implacable stones not heard! It 
is to be regretted, that the archives of the Conciergerie do 
not carry us farther back than the early years of the seven- 
teenth century. Up to that period, the registers are so torn 
and defaced as to be illegible. 


RAVAILLAC, THE ASSASSIN OF HENRY IV. 


The first sentence distinctly recorded is that pronounced 
on Ravaillac, for the assassination of Henry IV. Ravaillac 
was a Jesuit and a fanatic; and, when examined before 
the parliament, and questioned as to his occupation, he 
answered that he ‘taught children to read, to write, and to 
pray to God. It would make our readers shudder, were 
we to describe the frightful details of his punishment, 
though it might make some discontented souls, who think 
the present days the worst the world has seen, return thanks 
to Heaven for not having lived in an age when such horrors 
could be perpetrated without calling forth the indignant 
protest of all Europe. 


MARECHALE D’ANCRE, ELEONORA GALIGAI, 


It was from the Conciergerie that the Maréchale d’ Ancre, 
Eleonora Galigai, the favorite of Mary de Medicis, was led 
to execution in 1617; and it gives one a lamentable notion 
of the morality of those times, that she was condemned on 
the plea of Judaism and sorcery, when, in fact, private 
jealousy and cupidity were the real and only motives of her 
persecutors. She made several remarkable answers in the 
course of her examinations: one less known than the others, 
and quite as striking, was given on being interrogated as to 
the use she made of certain books found in her hotel. 
‘Those books, she said, ‘had taught her that she knew 
nothing.’ 
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It was not till nearly the end of the reign of Louis XIII. 
that the police of Paris attained any sort of efficiency ; nor 
was it till then that they succeeded in somewhat relieving 
the city of the pestiferous swarms of thieves and assassins 
by whom it was haunted. ‘These wretches chiefly inhabited 
a spot called La Cour des Miracles, out of which they 
nightly sallied to the mortal terror of the well-disposed 
inhabitants. Into this immense den the officers of justice 
durst not attempt to penetrate, where, under dark, low roofs, 
built of earth and mud, the days were passed in every sort 
of vice, gluttony amongst the number; it being a standing 
rule in the Cour des Miracles that all gains should be spent 
immediately, and no reserves made for the following day. 
Betwixt this nest of thieves and the prisoners of the Con- 
ciergerie, a system of communication was established by 
means of the hunting-horn. Into this science of sounds 
the young thieves were regularly initiated against the evil 
day, when they should exchange the outside of those walls 
for the inside ; whilst the secret was so carefully kept, that 
nobody else could interpret the signals. 


CARTOUCHE. 


We pass over the Brinvilliers and the Voisins,— the 
poisoners of the seventh century,— about whom so much 
has been written, to take a glance at one of the successors 
in the Conciergerie; that fine gentleman, who, at a mas- 
querade where he was elbowing the most fashionable 
women of Paris, with his hat cocked on one ear, and a 
sword at his side, befrilled and belaced, was tapped on the 
shoulder by an agent of the police, who whispered in his 
ear Cartouche! What an event for the city, that, for ten 
years, had been pillaged and ravaged by this famous rob- 
ber! and what a shock to the fine ladies, many of whose 
hearts had been touched by his gay and gallant bearing! 
For three months did his adventures and confessions satisfy 
the appetite of the Parisians for news; nothing was talked 
of but Cartouche; everybody forgot every thing else to 
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think of him. Poems and plays were got up in all haste 
to meet the public taste; and one dramatist, Monsieur Le 
Grange, waited upon the criminal in the Conciergerie for 
the purpose of obtaining the most minute particulars of his 
life. 

‘And when will your piece be produced?’ courteously 
inquired Cartouche, when he had given every information 
desired. 

‘On the very day of your execution!’ replied the drama- 
tist with enthusiasm. Cartouche politely wished success 
to the author; and they took leave of each other with the 
greatest urbanity. We see by this instance that the perni- 
cious and ridiculous custom of converting criminals into 
heroes is by no means so modern an invention as it is 
sometimes supposed to be. Robber and assassin as he 
was, Cartouche had his own grain of enthusiasm too. He 
said to Guignaud, the Jesuit priest who attended him in 
his last moments, that he considered all the crimes he had 
committed as mere peccadilloes compared to the frightful 
treason with which their order had been sullied by Ravaillae. 

‘For my own part,’ said he, ‘1 had so great a respect for 
the memory of Henry IV., that, had a victim I was pur- 
suing taken refuge under his statue on the Pont Neuf, I 
would have spared his life!’ 

The immediate neighborhood of the Conciergerie to the 
revolutionary tribunal kept it always full during that crisis; 
and for some time the political victims of every sex, age, 
and rank, were mingled pell-mell with the most abandoned 
criminals, men and women. After a time, a classification 
was attempted into what they called pailleux, or the lyers 
on straw, who were well-nigh devoured by rats and vermin; 
pistoliers, who, being able to pay for a bed, shared a mise- 
rable mattress with some companion in misfortune; and 
secrets, which last were confined in horrible dungeons 
beneath the level of the river. "When, to add to its other 
miseries, a famine desolated the unhappy city, the captives 
in the Conciergerie felt their share of the calamity. The 


government ceasing to make any allowance for food, the 
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rich prisoners were forced to support the poor; and a man’s 
fortune was now estimated by the number of sans-cullottes 
he fed, as it had formerly been by the number of his horses, 
grooms, and dogs. Of course, under these circumstances, 
there was a great deal of sickness; and, at length, there 
was a simulation of an infirmary established, where, accord- 
ing to Mr. Banthelmy Maurice, ten applications at least 
were necessary to procure the most trifling medicine ; whilst 
the doctor, who for form’s sake visited the sick, had one pre- 
scription, which he never varied, for all his patients. Jesting 
in their misery, they used to call it la selle a tous chevaux 
(the saddle that fitted every horse). One day, the doctor, 
feeling the pulse of a patient, observed that he was better 
than he had been the day before. ‘ Yes, citizen,’ replied the 
infirmary nurse, ‘he is better; but, by the by, it’s not 
the same: that one is dead, and this is another that has 
taken his place.” 

Besides human keepers, almost all the prisons of Paris, 
during the revolution, made use of canine ones. ‘The Con- 
ciergerie had a famous dog called Ravage, a zealous and 
implacable beast, who hated the prisoners, and was thought 
incorruptible. However, one morning, Ravage was found 
with an assignat of five franes tied to his tail, on which it 
was inscribed that this faithful guardian had yielded to the 
seduction of a pound of sheep’s trotters. ‘The corrupters 
of Ravage succeeded in making their escape. 


GENERAL BEAUHARNOIS. 


From one of the dungeons of the Conciergerie, General 
Beauharnois wrote his last affecting farewell to his wife, the 
future empress of the French, which she — Josephine — 
read to Napoleon Bonaparte at their first interview, and 
won his heart. 


It is a singular fact, that, when an Indian swears, he swears in 
English. There are no oaths in the Indian vernacular. 












THE TRUE OBJECT OF EDUCATION. 


Tue duty of bringing up the young in the way of useful- 
ness has ever been acknowledged as of utmost importance 
to the well-being and safety of a State. So great was this 
obligation considered by Solon, the Athenian lawgiver, that 
he excused children from maintaining their parents, when old 
and feeble, if they had neglected to qualify them for some 
useful art or profession. Although this principle has univer- 
sally prevailed in every age guided by the light of civilization, 
yet the success of its practical operation depends entirely 
upon what is understood to be necessary knowledge and 
useful employment. If, as among the Lacedemonians and 
many other nations of antiquity, a useful art consisted 
chiefly in the exploits of war,—in being able to undergo 
privations and hardships, and in wielding successfully the 
heavy instruments of bloodshed,—such an education as 
will conduce to the acquirement of that art must be esti- 
mated on different grounds from that system whose object 
is to develop the moral and intellectual faculties ; so that, 
if every people has agreed perfectly in enjoining the in- 
struction of the young, they may have differed widely in 
their objects, and, of course, in the real good attained. 

It will be our object in this article to consider, as_ briefly 
as possible, what the true object of education is, and how 
that object can most effectually be accomplished. 

This country has ever been distinguished for being in 
advance of all others in the support of a benevolent and 
comprehensive system of education. That system is, we 
believe, in the judgment of foreigners, the most original 
thing which America has produced. Fortunately for the 
prosperity of the people who derive their support on this 
rugged soil, their fathers were a class of men of strong 
moral sentiment,—lovers of freedom and of knowledge; 
men who sought that security of their principles in the 
spread of moral intelligence, which the sword alone would 
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in vain attempt to procure. “The hands that wielded the 
axe or guided the canoe in the morning opened the page of 
history and philosophy in the evening ;” and it cannot be a 
matter of surprise, that, counting their greatest wealth in 
their own industry and resolution, they should at an early 
period turn their attention to the important subject of edu- 
cation; and that they even denied themselves many of the 
comforts of life, in order to secure the blessings which might 
evolve therefrom. 

The peculiarity of our system of government is, that it 
invests the sovereignty in the people; and, as it has always 
been the policy of every nation claiming to be civilized 
to educate those who were designed to govern, it might 
naturally enough be inferred, that, in this country, means 
would be provided whereby the whole people might receive 
an education. And thus it is. The true object, therefore, 
of such a system of instruction as the government supports, 
it must be conceded by all, consists in qualifying the young 
to become good citizens, — of making them to know not 
only what their duties are, but making them ready and 
willing to perform them. People must discriminate be- 
tween the object of common schools and the object of 
colleges; between an institution intended to inform every 
one of what every one should know, and one designed to 
fit persons for particular spheres of life, by a course of in- 
struction which it is impracticable for all to pursue. A 
very large majority of those who enter our colleges are 
desirous of acquiring that knowledge, as well as discipline, 
which will prepare them most thoroughly for some one of 
the learned professions ; it is a course preparatory to one 
still higher,— a gateway by which the industrious and 
sagacious may with greater ease traverse the long and 
winding avenues of science. Of a more general nature is 
the object of that instruction provided by the State for all, 
because it is designed to fit them for a greater variety of 
duties, and the chief of these duties is that of living justly. 
Now, we do not hesitate to say that too little attention is 
given in our schools to moral culture. Intellectual studies 
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monopolize the course, which every child should have the 
advaitage of. One might suppose that the great end which 
education was designed to effect was to make intelligent, 
yet skilful traders, or, in other words, decently to prepare 
persons for business; as if the happiness and welfare of a 
people depended principally upon the qualifications which 
they brought to their several employments. Such a theory, 
it seems to us, would approximate too much to that of the 
Persian legislator Zoroaster, who thought that to plant a 
tree, to cultivate a field, and to have a family, were the great 
duties of man. It is surely of great importance that chil- 
dren should be made familiar with the common departments 
of knowledge ; that their minds should receive as thorough 
discipline as is practicable; but of what transcendent im- 
portance is it that they should have impressed upon their 
minds the principles of truth and justice, and the true value 
of resolute, earnest industry; that they should grow up 
in the love of virtue and of honor, and be taught to know 
and govern themselves! 

From the system of instruction now pursued in our best 
common schools, a scholar of ordinary capacity is enabled 
to become a good reader, writer, and speller; to acquire a 
very good knowledge of geography and arithmetic, and 
a little insight into natural philosophy, grammar, and his- 
tory; as well as to gain some habits of order and correct 
deportment. It is true also that in some schools consid- 
erable pains is taken to produce a moral culture: this, 
however, depends upon the peculiar character of the teacher. 
Yet it cannot be denied, that intellectual improvement is 
treated as of paramount importance; and that, if any 
attempts are made at moral training, they are purely in- 
cidental. It is notorious that the greater portion of our 
teachers bestow their exertions in hurrying their pupils over 
their studies, and appear satisfied that they have fully ac- 
complished their duty, if, at the close of the term, consider- 
able proficiency has been achieved in those branches. They 
let the time pass off, almost thoughtless of the true object 
for which they labor. They go through the daily routine 
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of exercises, failing to inculcate any lesson or truth that is 
not found in the text-books, or included in the known regu- 
lations of the school. Notwithstanding, the law provides, 
that “all instructors of youth shall exert their best endeavors 
to impress on the minds of children and youth committed 
to their care and instruction, the principles of piety, justice, 
and a sacred regard to truth, love to their country, humanity 
and universal benevolence, sobriety, industry and frugality, 
chastity, moderation, and temperance, and those other vir- 
tues which are the ornament of human society, and the 
basis upon which a republican constitution is founded ; and 
it shall be the duty of such instructors to endeavor to lead 
their pupils, as their ages and capacities will admit, into a 
clear understanding of the tendency of the above-mentioned 
virtues,’* &c. We are by no means disposed to speak 
reproachfully of the eflorts of teachers. They should be 
regarded as a class who devote the most precious season 
of their lives to an arduous, a difficult, and a benevolent 
employment; one that is fraught with trials and hardships, 
and for which they receive but small compensation ; and, if 
they do not achieve as much as we could desire, the whole 
blame ought by no means to rest upon them, but it should 
be shared by parents and committee-men. 

A school, such as, in our opinion, would best promote the 
object which education ought to accomplish, would be one 
in which intellectual and moral instruction are combined; 
in which every instance that could fitly be grasped should 
be used to illustrate the advantages which flow from upright 
conduct, — from the cultivation of pure and honest motives, 
and the practice of restraining all bad desires and passions. 
And that occasions enough will occur, no one can for a 
moment doubt. ‘There are complaints urged by one scholar 
against another daily (we are sorry to believe it), which 
may furnish the teacher an opportunity of impressing some 
moral principle, not only upon the mind of the delinquent, 
but upon the minds of the whole school. And who can 


* Rey. Stats. of Mass., chap. 23, § 7. 
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estimate the value of such instruction? Who knows the 
real advantage to a child of feelings of deep regret and 
penitence; of the tear of pity and compassion; of one no- 
ble, pure, and generous sentiment; of one well-developed, 
manly resolution; one lasting impression of the sacred 
nature of truth? Nor should these lessons be pursued as 
collateral to the regular course, but they should be cons:d- 
ered as of paramount importance to all other things. The 
teacher should feel, that, if the school has improved morally 
to a considerable degree, though not so much intellectually 
as might be desired, yet that the great object for which 
the State provides education has been, in some measure, 
accomplished. ‘The instructor should strive to promote 
those habits which are a safeguard against the wrongs, the 
injustice, and the ills that burden life. In this opinion we 
are not alone. The principle on which the above observa- 
tions are founded is confirmed by Lord Brougham, a 
statesman whose experience and knowledge on this subject 
is not surpassed by any one living. In a speech, delivered 
in the House of Lords in 1835, on the education of the 
people, his lordship expressed himself in the following 
earnest and eloquent langus ge : — 


‘If, at a very early age, a system of instruction is pursued by 
which a certain degree of independent feeling is created in the 
child's mind, while all mutinous and perverse disposition is avoided, 
— if this system be followed up by a constant instruction in the 
principles of virtue, and a corresponding advancement in intellec- 
tual pursuits, — if, during the most critical years of his life, his 
understanding and his feelings are accustomed only to sound prin- 
ciples and pure and innocent impressions, it will become almost 
impossible that he should afterward take to vicious courses, because 
these will be utterly alien to the whole nature of his being. It 
will be as difficult for him to become criminal, because as foreign 
to his confirmed habits, as it would be for one of your lordships 
to go out and rob on the highway. 

‘ Thus, to commence the education of youth at the tender age 
on which I have laid so much stress, will, I feel confident, be the 
same means of guarding society against crimes. I trust every 
thing to habit, — habit, upon which, in all ages, the lawgiver, as 
well as the schoolmaster, has mainly placed his reliance, — 
habit, which makes every thing easy, and casts all difficulties upon 
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the deviation from the wonted course. Make sobriety a habit, and 
intemperance will be hateful and hard; make prudence a habit, 
and reckless profligacy will be as contrary to the nature of the 
child, grown an adult, as the most atrocious crimes are to any of 
your lordships. Give a child the habit of sacredly regarding truth, 
of carefully respecting the property of others, of scrupulously 
abstaining from all acts of improvidence which can involve him in 
distress, and he will just as little think of lying or cheating or 
stealing, or running in debt, as of rushing into an element in 
which he cannot breathe.’ 


The thought may strike some, however, that children can 
receive moral discipline at home; that parents are best en- 
abled to understand the disposition of their children, and can 
consequently apply the requisite training with more success 
than any one else; and, most of all, because it is their espe- 
cial duty so to do. So we might say, with almost as much 
reason, that parents could teach their children the elementary 
branches of knowledge; in the first place, because it is in 
their province to know the peculiar turn of mind possessed 
by their children, and also for the equally plausible reason, 
that they are under a great obligation to educate them. 
Now, there is much truth in the observation of Seneca’s, 
that people carry their neighbors’ faults in a bag before them, 
which are easily to be seen, and their own behind them out of 
their sight; and, without doing parents too much injustice, 
we may say that they are inclined to carry the failings of their 
children tied up with theirown. The fact is, that, generally 
speaking, parents are so confident that their children do not 
lack in honesty and integrity, at a time when these principles 
should be most forcibly impressed upon them, that they 
let occasion for moral training pass until bad habits are 
deeply rooted in their constitution. There are, we know, 
many cheering exceptions ; yet we are pained to believe, that, 
if moral instruction is neglected in the school, to a majority 
of the scholars that neglect will nowhere be made up until 
some bad results have ensued. 

That every one will admit the great importance of attend- 
ing to the moral education of children, there can be no doubt. 
Neither can it be denied, that this training should be early 
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attended to. True it is that, ‘just as the twig is bent, the 
tree’s inclined;’ and true it is, that on the discipline of child- 
hood depends the moral character of manhood. ‘The tree 
in the forest, after it has grown to a considerable height, 
may yet be bent from its natural course, and, by long-con- 
tinued force, be made to grow in a different direction ; but 
that change will not be permanent. When the power 
which turned its course is removed, every breeze and every 
tempest that shakes its branches will aid it in gradually 
assuming its original position, till hardly a trace of that 
power which attempted to guide its growth can be per- 
ceived. 

There may be some who would neglect that moral 
influence on the young which is necessary, trusting in 
the delusive expectation, that the law will keep them in the 
right path; that the example of punishment, the terror of the 
gallows, the prison, or the penitentiary, will prevent the com- 
mission of crime. But let us not wait for the saving influ- 
ence of these things; for they are but checks which often 
render the next outbreak more alarming. The force of 
punishment will be found to resemble the application of 
power in changing the growth of the tree: weeks, years 
of confinement, will not effect a complete reformation in the 
criminal. His life may seem to be changed, his habits 
reformed; but, as he goes out to mingle again with the world, 
as one occasion after another presents itself to him, his for- 
mer passions begin to revive, those early impressions take 
possession of his mind, and he becomes the same that he 
was originally, only that his degraded position renders him 
far less able to resist the temptation to do wrong. 

In conclusion, we exhort parents, and especially teachers, 
who stand in the place of parents, and all whose duty it is 
to attend to the education of youth, to use their earnest 
endeavors in promoting moral instruction. By so doing, 
much injustice, much wrong, misery, and crime will be pre- 
vented, and much lasting happiness secured; and, by so 
doing, the true object of education will be more than half 
accomplished. C. C. A. 
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CAPITAL PUNISHMENTS AS EXAMINED BY THE 
SCRIPTURES. 


BY PROF. T CG UPHAM, 


Ir is our object in this article to show, that the infliction 
of Capital Punishments is unjustifiable and wrong, when 
viewed in the light of the Scriptures. And here we would 
make the remark as worthy of some notice, that the advo- 
cates of war and of Capital Punishments seem disposed 
to support their doctrines, so far as they conceive them to 
depend on the Word of God, by a reference to the Old Tes- 
tament rather than to the New. But certainly we ought to 
keep in mind, that the successive dispensations of which we 
have an account in the Old Testament are all preparatory 
to the coming of the Saviour; that the revelations of the 
Old ‘Testament are obviously and confessedly imperfect; 
and that the code which stands elevated and complete, 
without any admixture of perishable elements, and which 
emphatically binds all mankind at the present moment, is 
that of the New Testament. The prominent passage of 
the Old Testament, which, in the opinion of the advocates 
of Capital Punishments, authorizes the adoption of the | 
retaliatory principle even to the taking of life, is as follows: 
‘ Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his blood be 
shed,’ Gen. ix. 6. In commenting on these expressions, we 
remark, in the rirst place, that they are obviously not to be 
understood as a command, authorizing and requiring every 
one, by his own act and in his own person, to put to death 
any and every other individual who has been guilty of 
murder. Such an interpretation, if carried out in practice, 
would soon fill the world with violence and confusion. 
Nor do we perceive how they are to be understood as a 
command, authorizing and requiring even the civil magis- 
trate to see this done. ‘There is certainly nothing said in the 
passage itself, which throws the responsibility of carrying it 
into effect on the civil magistrate; and such an inference, 
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although it might not necessarily be in opposition to the 
passage, is nevertheless not strictly deducible from it. We 
propose, therefore, to consider the passage, not in the light 
of a command, but rather as an anticipation or prediction. 
or, what is perhaps the more precise expression in this case, 
@ DENUNCIATION of what may confidently be expected to 
take place. In other words, we regard it as merely express- 
ive of a great retributive fact in nature and in the overruling 
Providence of God, that he who designedly and wickedly 
takes human life shall assuredly, in some way or other, 
meet with severe punishment, and will probably come to a 
violent end. It will probably not be questioned, that the 
phrases, shedding of blood, bearing the sword, smiting with 
the sword, and the like, are sometimes used metaphorically 
in that way, viz., to denote a severe punishment, and _ par- 
ticularly a punishment accompanied with more or less of 
violence. And we may add further, that this interpretation 
of the passage under consideration will appear the less excep- 
tionable, if we substitute witt for suaLL, which undoubtedly 
the indefinite nature of the Hebrew future will authorize us 
to do; so that the passage may read, ‘ Whoso sheddeth 
man’s blood, by man wiut his blood be shed, retaining the 
idea of futurity, but excluding the idea of requisition and 
command, which is implied in the English verb sHauL. 
Taking the passage in that general sense, which has now 
been attached to it, it may be regarded as essentially paral- 
lel with another in the fifty-fifth Psalm, where it is said, 
‘ Bloody and deceitful men shall not live out half their days.’ 
This passage is not to be taken literally and just as it 
stands; nobody interprets it in that way; but it simply 
expresses the general fact, which, in the constitution of 
things and in the Providence of God, is always found to be 
realized, that bloody and deceitful men do not prosper, but 
always meet with disappointment and suffering even in 
the present life. There is another passage in the twenty- 
second chapter of Exodus, which throws light upon the 
expressions under consideration : ‘ Ye shall not afflict any 
widow or fatherless child. If thou afflict them in any wise, 
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and they ery at all unto me, I will surely hear their cry. 
And my wrath shall wax hot, and I will kill you with the 
sword. Weare not to suppose, for we know that it was not 
the fact, that every oppressor of the widow and the father- 
less was actually put to death by the sword. The passage 
simply expresses the great fact in the moral administration 
and Providence of God, that the divine displeasure rests 
upon such persons, and that in the end their conduct will 
meet with a severe and righteous retribution. There are 
some passages in the New Testament, which seem to be 
precisely parallel to the one under consideration; one as 
follows, Matt. xxvi. 52: ‘ All they that take the sword shall 
perish with the sword ;’ in other words, those who resort to 
acts of cruelty and violence will find themselves exposed to 
similar acts in return; a general and indefinite statement 
for what every one knows to be the fact in respect to such 
persons. Another passage is to be found in Rev. xiii. 10, 
as follows: ‘ He that leadeth into captivity shall go into cap- 
tivity; he that killeth by the sword must be killed by the 
sword.’ A similar interpretation is to be given here. 

This, then, we suppose to be the meaning of the passage 
in Genesis, that he who sheds man’s blood shall not escape ; 
he shall assuredly come to some evil end; he will sooner 
or later be overtaken by some dreadful punishment. And 
is not this the fact, confirmed by the whole history of man- 
kind? The mark of Cain is stamped upon murderers ; and 
they are lost and ruined men, even if the civil magistrate 
does not touch them. All nature frowns upon them; the 
very stones cry out; some perish by quarrels in the streets ; 
some seek a refuge on the ocean, and are drowned; some 
are put to death by their fellow-men from feelings of revenge ; 
some are killed in war; some put themselves to death by 
violent means; some die of pure remorse and anguish of 
spirit ; and in one way or other, as sure as there is a God 
in heaven, who requires the blood they have shed at their 
hands, they all sooner or later come to a miserable end. 
Even the executioner, who sheds blood in compliance with 
the law, is looked upon with abhorrence. His office is a 
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hateful one, as it always has been, detestabile carnificis 
ministerium ; men scorn to giverhim the right hand of fel- 
lowship ; they flee from his presence as they would from a 
pestilence; and it is questionable whether even he, en- 
trenched as he is within the forms of public justice, is 
exempt from the fearful doom which a righteous Providence 
has pronounced upon all murderers. 

And this view of the subject is confirmed by God’s treat- 
ment of Cain. When that cruel and wicked murderer slew 
his brother Abel, did God require the civil magistrate or 
any body else to put him to death? So far from it, he de- 
clared, whoever should slay Cain, vengeance should be taken 
on him seven-fold. Nevertheless he was cursed from the 
face of the earth; like Adam when he sinned, if he did not 
die bodily, he died mentally; in the metaphorical sense at 
least, the sword was upon him, and his blood was shed; he 
was a fugitive and a vagabond; and he confessed, in the 
anguish of his spirit, that his punishment was greater than 
he could bear. 

But, in the seconp place, if we take the ground, as some 
are disposed to do, that this passage is to be interpreted to 
the very letter, and that it authorized and required those 
to whom it was addressed to put every murderer to death, 
still it is not binding upon us at the present day. Indeed 
it is wholly overruled and annihilated in its practical appli- 
cation, in the Old Testament itself. It must be obvious, 
that it continued to have effect only till the promulgation 
of the Ten Commandments. If the supposed command to 
Noah authorizes us to kill, the command of the Decalogue, 
given at a later period, and of course overruling whatever 
went before, says, Tuou suatr nor kiLL. In the investi- 
gation of this subject, it is useless to go further back than 
this great announcement. In respect to the taking of life, 
the sixTH commandment is to be regarded as the ‘ beginning 
of days.’ What went before is subordinate, thrown into 
shadow, and annulled. We must accordingly take our 
stand here, and reason from this point. 


It will be noticed, that the command is given in the 
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most simple and explicit terms. It is possible, however, 
some may maintain, that it means simply, Thou shalt not 
maliciously kill; thou shalt not kill with evil intent; thou 
shalt not murder. But we are compelled to look upon this 
as a wholly gratuitous limitation. There is nothing in the 
Hebrew term itself, and nothing in the immediate connec- 
tion, which requires us to limit the command in this way. 
It is to be presumed, that no one who heard the announce- 
ment of this solemn precept would have dared to put a 
human being to death for any cause whatever, without an 
express divine permission subsequently given, which sus- 
pended its effect in particular cases. The Ten Command- 
ments were not given to be trifled with. God himself de- 
scended with flames and thunder; never was there before, 
in the history of man, such a striking visible display of the 
divine attributes, and solely, so far as we can judge, for the 
purpose of imparting additional solemnity to the few and 
simple laws which were then made known. And what 
is an interesting fact, showing that the promulgation of the 
Ten Commandments is entirely a distinct thing from any 
previous or subsequent announcement, we have not only 
these striking circumstances preceding it, but it is said in 
Deuteronomy, at the close of this great event, AND HE ADDED 
no More. So that obviously the promulgation of the Ten 
Commandments is not to be confounded with any other 
communication whatever. 

We do not deny, however, that the practical operation of 
the precept, Tov sHALT NOT KILL, Was subsequently sus- 
pended. It wasso. The Supreme Being, in his capacity 
of civil ruler of the Jews, saw fit to incorporate the principle 
of ‘life for life’ into the Jewish civil code. But it does not 
appear that he permitted this because there was any thing 
in natural justice which absolutely required it; for we find 
that in the case of Cain, who was guilty of the heinous 
crime of murdering his own brother, God forbade that any 
one should take his life. And Lamech, who was afterwards 
guilty of murder, pleads the precedent of Cain’s exemption 
from the punishment of death, as peculiarly applicable in 
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his own case. He permitted it, therefore, for reasons con- 
nected with the peculiar condition and character of mankind; 
or, in other words, as was said in another case which obvi- 
ously throws light upon that before us, on account of the 
hardness of men’s hearts, Matt. ix. 6. He saw that they 
were so little advanced in the knowledge and practical 
application of the principles of government, and at the same 
time by reason of the hardness of their hearts were so 
wholly given up to suspicion, violence, and discord, as to 
render the permission of the belligerent principle of an eye 
for an eye, tooth for tooth, life for life, in some degree neces- 
sary under the circumstances actually existing. It was on 
account of their sin that he permitted them to put each 
other to death, in the same way as it was on account of 
their sin that he permitted them to practise polygamy, and 
to give the writing of divorcement. Or another scriptural 
illustration of the course of the divine proceeding in this 
matter may perhaps be equally to the purpose, to be found 
in the hundred and sixth Psalm. ‘They soon forgat his 
works; they waited not for his counsel; but lusted exceed- 
ingly in the wilderness, and tempted God in the desert. 
And he gave them their request, but sent leanness into their 
soul.’ 

We proceed now, in the Tuirp place, to yemark, that the 
sixth Commandment is recognized and re-enacted in the 
New ‘Testament, unaccompanied by any exception or sus- 
pension whatever ; a view of the subject which is particu- 
larly important in its bearings upon us in the present age of 
the world. ‘The following passages will abundantly verify 
the correctness of the ground which is now proposed to 
be taken: ‘ And, behold, one came and said unto him, 
Good Master, what good thing shall I do that I may have 
eternal life? And he said unto him, Why callest thou me 
good? There is none good but one, that is, God; but, if thou 
wilt enter into life, keep the commandments. He saith 
unto him, Which? Jesus said, Thou shalt do no murder, 
Thou shalt not commit adultery, Thou shalt not steal, Thou 
shalt not bear false witness, Matt. xix. 16,17,18. It is 
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perfectly clear from this passage, that the Saviour gives his 
sanction to the portion of the Old Testament which is so 
expressly referred to, and that he adopts it as a part of his 
own exalted system of doctrine and practice. And this is 
in accordance with what he says in another place, Matt. 
v. 16, 17: ‘'Think not that Iam come to destroy the law 
or the prophets. Iam not come to destroy, but to fulfil. 
For verily I say unto you, till heaven and earth pass, one 
jot or one tittle shall in no wise pass from the law, till all 
be fulfilled’ ‘This strong declaration refers obviously, not 
to the ceremonial law, nor to any mere civil and_ political 
regulations, but to those portions of the Old ‘Testament 
which are of a purely moral and religious import. But 
we have another passage in the same chapter, which is 
more to our present purpose. Matt. v. 21, 22, 23: ‘Ye 
have heard that it was said by them of old time, Thou 
shalt not kill; and whosoever shall kill shall be in danger 
of the judgment. But I say unto you, that whosoever is 
angry with his brother without a cause shall be in danger 
of the judgment; and whosoever shall say to his brother, 
Raca, shall be in danger of the council; but whosoever 
shall say, Thou fool, shall be in danger of hell-fire. There- 
fore, if thou bring thy gift to the altar, and there remem- 
berest that thy brother hath aught against thee, leave there 
thy gift before the altar, and go thy way; first be reconciled 
to thy brother, and then come and offer thy gift.’ 

There is then a‘ Thou shalt not kill’ in the Old Testament, 
avcompanied, on account of the hardness of men’s hearts, 
with a temporary suspension of its enforcement, and a per- 
mission in certain specified cases to take away life. There 
is also a ‘ Thou shalt not kill’ in the New Testament; but 
in vain do we look for any suspension or modification of it 
in the later and more perfect revelation. The suspending 
clauses, which, under the preparatory dispensations, inter- 
fered with the full and perfect application of the principle of 
the inviolability of human life, are nowhere to be found on the 
bright pages of the new and evangelical code. This great 
principle stands on the statute-book of the gospel, sanc- 
tioned by the authority of Christ himself, confirmed by the 
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apostles, and, instead of being diminished in aught, is car- 
ried so far in the application as to condemn all causeless 
anger. ‘Throughout the New ‘Testament we are required, 
not to smite and to slay, but to love our enemies, to do 
good for evil, and to bless and pray for those who perse- 
cute and hate us. 

But will it be said, that these passages, scattered every- 
where over the New Testament, are binding upon individuals 
only, and not upon communities? It is impossible that 
such a suggestion should have much weight. It is admitted, 
that as individuals, if we have a transgressor under our feet 
(no matter how great his transgression), we are bound on 
gospel-principles to let him live, to raise him up, to use 
every effort to restore him to hope and virtue, and thus to 
save him. And will either sound reason or common huma- 
nity permit us to assert, that the body politic is less bound 
to do this? Is there one code of morals for individuals, and 
another for nations, who are made up of individuals? Is it 
possible, that the mere fact of my being politically associa- 
ted with a thousand or a hundred thousand others renders 
right less imperative, or wrong less odious? And if not, on 
what ground is it said, that I am bound in my individual 
capacity to love those that hate me, while in my social and 
political capacity I am permitted to hate and to do evil, 
where otherwise I should be required to love and to do good ? 
We assert, therefore, that the gospel, in its prohibition of 
taking life, is as much binding upon communities as upon 
individuals. 

Where, then, shall we look for a defence of our conduct, we 
who profess to be Christians, but whose hands are imbrued 
with blood; who at one time wield a sword, and at an- 
other erect a gallows, and who make the butchery of man- 
kind a legalized and permanent business? We may find it 
perhaps in the authors of profane antiquity, in some code of 
heathenism, in the obscure songs and legends of some bar- 
barous and unchristianized period, in the Alecoran and the 
Edda; but we may venture to say with entire confidence, 
that we do not find it in the Bible. 
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FEEBLE AT FIRST, BUT MIGHTY AT LAST. 


BY CHARLES MACKAY. 


A TRAVELLER through a dusty road 
Strewed acorns on the lea, 

And one took root and sprouted up, 
And grew into a tree. 

Love sought its shade at evening time, 
To breathe its early vows, 

And Age was pleased, in heats of noon, 
To bask beneath its boughs ; 

The dormouse loved its dangling twigs, 
The birds sweet music bore ; 

It stood a glory in its place, 
A blessing evermore ! 


A little spring had lost its way 
Amid the grass and fern ; 

A passing stranger scooped a well, 
Where weary men might turn ; 
He walled it in, and hung with care 

A ladle at the brink: 

He thought not of the deed he did, 
But judged that toil might drink. 
He passed again—and lo! the well, 

By summers never dried, 
Had cooled ten thousand parching tongues, 
And saved a life beside. 


A dreamer dropped a random thought ; 
*T was old and yet was new, 

A simple fancy of the brain, 
But strong in being true ; 

It shone upon a genial mind, 
And lo! its light became 

A lamp of life, a beacon ray, 
A monitory flame. 

The thought was small—its issue great ; 
A watch-fire on the hill, 

It shed its radiance far adown, 
And cheers the valley still! 





To the South Wind. 


A nameless man, amid a crowd 
That thronged the daily mart, 
Let fall a word of Hope and Love, 
Unstudied from the heart ; 

A whisper on the tumult thrown, — 
A transitory breath ; 

It raised a brother from the dust, 
It saved a soul from death: 

O germ! O fount! O word of love! 
O thought at random cast! 

Ye were but feeble at the first, 
But mighty at the last! 


TO THE SOUTH WIND. 
BY MRS. H. J. LEWIS. 


O sort South Wind, through my low lattice creeping ! 
What message hast thou from the land of flowers ! 
What said the streams down mountain-passes sweeping? 

What sang the birds in cool and fragrant bowers? 


Lowly I listen till sweet voices, swelling, 
Pervade the atmosphere like rich perfume ; 
Of orange groves in tropic islands telling, 
Of sparkling waves that cloudless skies illume. 


Oh! what excess of deep and joyous feeling 
Stirs in the breast when Spring’s light foot is traced 
Adown the hill-side or through wood-paths stealing, 
All by her genial presence warmed and graced ! 


Thou wakest, in my spirit wild, fond dreaming, 
Visions of paradise, and longings vain 

To take thy wings, and flee, and catch the gleaming 
Of crystal rivers hastening to the main, — 


Of glad, bright birds, whose plumage, gay and shining, 
Is all forgotten in their gush of song ; 

O blessed South Wind! through whose mild divining, 
So much of love and beauty round me throng. 
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LITERARY WORLD. 


North British Review, No. XXX., August, 1851: Reppinc & Co. Ame- 
rican Edition.—The character of the North British Review is carefully 
and  rmly conservative, and it is conducted in that way with ability at 
all points. The contents for the present number are — 1. The Social 
Science, its History and Prospects; 2. The Literature of Apologetics ; 
3. Net Results of 1848 in Germany and Italy; 4. Typical Forms : Goethe, 
Professor Owen, Mr. Fairbairn; 5. Recent Works of Fiction; 6. Kings- 
ley’s Saint’s Tragedy and Sermon; 7. Character in Architecture ; 8. The 
Five Wounds of the Holy Church; 9. Mr. Babbage on the Exposition 
of 1851. ‘The fifth article is the only one we have found leisure to ex- 
amine, and it well repaid us. In regard to works of fiction, the Reviewer 
remarks, ‘ When it has been conceded that works of fiction are too apt, 
by their fascination, to encroach on graver hours, and to leave a distaste 
for graver studies, we have allowed all that can be justly alleged against 
clever, truthful novels, that help to unriddle the mystery of life.’ This is 
the opinion of the great organ of Scottish Evangelism, and we must say 
that we agree with it as far as concerns the class of novels it has particu- 
larized. ‘The other articles will, doubtless, repay an attentive perusal. 

Reviews and Essays. By E.G. Holland. Boston: Crosby & Nichols. 
—AIn this volume are contained reviews upon Confucius, Channing, and 
Natural Theology. The essays are upon Genius, Beauty, Rising of 
Thought, The Infinite Harmony, Sorrow, The Immortal Life, Human 
Freedom and Rights, Justice, Supremacy of Heart, Life an Original 
Power, and the Old and New. ‘The reviews are very liberal in sentiment, 
and we think the one on Channing a very just estimate of the moral and 
intellectual character of that remarkable man and eminent Christian. 
The essays, too, are characterized by the same liberality of sentiment. 

Nineteenth Annual Report of the Perkins Institution and Massachusetts 
Asylum for the Blind. — We have received this Report, and from it glean 
the following particulars: The present number of inmates in the Insti- 
tution is one hundred and nine. Twenty-one have éntered and fourteen 
have left during the year. Eighty-three are connected with the School, 
and are for the most part of tender age. Twenty-six adults belong to the 
Work Department, most of whom were formerly connected with the 
School. Besides these, a number of the blind are employéd at their 
homes in the country, on work from the shop. The Work Department is 
prospering. ‘The amount of sales the last year was $19,318.65, being an 
increase of $5,437.17 over those of any former year. The articles manu- 
factured by the blind are almost universally good. Their sales-room is 
No. 20, Bromfield-street. It is gratifying to know that the Institution 
altogether is in a prosperous condition. 











